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ABSTRACT 



This document contains two articles concerned with doubly 
exceptional children and gifted education. In "The Doubly Exceptional Child: 

A Principal's Dilemma," (Carol J. Mills and Linda E. Brody), such children do 
not fit into the usual categories for sorting children because their gifts 
and disabilities often mask each other. Suggestions are presented for 
promoting a school climate that takes these children into account, assessing 
them, and creating intervention strategies. "Gifted Education: A Talent 
Development Approach" (Jonathan A. Plucker) acknowledges gifted education 
programs as being among the most controversial aspects of American education. 
It suggests that a "talent development" approach be used as a means of 
avoiding the difficulty in identifying and instructing talented students, 
whereby techniques from gifted education are applied to all students. 
Suggested strategies include establishing a climate for talent development, 
not ignoring the needs of highly gifted students, seriously addressing 
creativity, providing varied means of instruction and assessment, and giving 
teachers flexibility. Recommended books are "School Leader's Guide to Special 
Education," by NAESP and Education Research Service, and "Removing the Mask: 
Giftedness in Poverty," by Paul D. Slocumb and Ruby K. Payne. (RT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Carol J. Mills and Unda E. Brody 




ost schools’ mission state- 
ments convey a commit- 
ment to meet the needs of 
all students. In reality, 
however, this can be a difficult com- 
mitment. At our Diagnostic and 
Counseling Center we see dozens of 
very bright children who are on a 
downward spiral of falling grades, 
diminishing motivation, and increasing 
behavioral or emotional problems. 

Parents tell us of seeing the early 
promise of a bright academic future 
for their child begin to change around 
fourth grade, and to dramatically shift 
in a negative direction in middle 
school. By the time it is evident that 
something is wrong and intervention is 
needed, we find ourselves dealing with 
angry and frustrated parents, confused 
educators, and a child who is either 
truculent and defiant, or emotionally 
and intellectually “turned off.” What is 
happening? 

In many, if not most, cases, we are 
dealing with a child who is “doubly 
exceptional”: one who has exceptional 
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intellectual or academic strengths, but 
who also has one or more learning dis- 
abilities. The co-existence of giftedness 
with learning disabilities makes these 
students distinct from those who fall 
into one category or the other. And 
the complex nature of the way their 
strengths and weaknesses interact 
make assessment and remediation dif- 
ficult. What can you do with a student 
who can solve complex math prob- 
lems in her head but can’t master mul- 
tiplication? Or a verbally gifted student 
with ADHD who can’t write an orga- 
nized, coherent paper? 

It is important to understand that 
doubly exceptional students are not 
underachievers because of a poor 
home or school environment, emo- 
tional problems, or lack of motivation. 
Although conceptually difficult to 
understand, there is something basical- 
ly different about these students’ pro- 
cessing of information that makes it 
difficult for them to learn certain 
things or to demonstrate learning, even 
as they show advanced abilities in 
other areas. 

Because these children don’t fit into 
the usual categories for sorting chil- 
dren with special needs, such as the 
learning disabled or slow learners, they 
are often misidentified and under- 
served. Their cognitive/academic pro- 
file is so complex, with so many pieces 



of contradictory behavior to sort out, 
that their gifts and disabilities often 
mask each other. Yet, with proper 
identification, minimal accommoda- 
tions, and some adjustments in their 
school programs, many doubly excep- 
tional students flourish. 




Most doubly exceptional children — 
defined here as gifted students with 
learning disabilities — fall into three cat- 
egories. The first group includes those 
who have been previously identified as 
gifted but are considered underachiev- 
ers when they begin to have difficulties 
in school. Their learning disabilities are 
never diagnosed and over time they 
may no longer be seen as gifted. 

A second group includes students 
whose disability is severe enough that 
it has been diagnosed, but their excep- 
tional abilities are never addressed. 
They are often placed in a special edu- 
cation setting where they are ill- served 
and under-challenged. Although some 
gifted students with learning disabilities 
may benefit from time spent with a 
learning specialist, a special education 
resource room usually lacks the intel- 
lectual stimulation they need. 

The third and largest group are 
those students whose gifts and disabili- 
ties mask each other. These students 
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often perform at grade level and, there- 
fore, are never recognized as having 
special needs in either area. In all three 
groups, too, often only those students 
with knowledgeable and persistent par- 
ents get the assessments needed to 
plan appropriate educational programs. 

The Principal’s Role 

Because most schools have students 
who are both gifted and have learning 
disabilities, it is important for principals 
to ensure that these doubly exceptional 
students are properly identified and 
served. Here are some ways you can 
help: 

School Climate. As teachers struggle 
with larger and more diverse classes, 
the individual needs of students can 
get lost in the process. As the princi- 
pal, you can encourage teachers to 
establish and monitor individual goals 
for students. And you can promote 



flexible grouping, independent study, 
and other mechanisms to help stu- 
dents achieve their individual goals. 
With an increased emphasis on the 
characteristics and needs of individual 
students, the disparate strengths and 
weaknesses of doubly exceptional stu- 
dents are more likely to be observed, 
identified, and addressed. 

Staff Development . As you become 
more aware of doubly exceptional stu- 
dents in your school, you need to edu- 
cate your staff about how to identify 
these students and meet their needs. 

Assessment. While many of the stu- 
dents we see are brought in by parents, 
schools should take the initiative by 
assessing all students who are achiev- 
ing below their potential, as well as 
those who seem to have special intel- 
lectual abilities. As principal, you can 
encourage screening of all of your stu- 
dents and then obtain a more compre- 
hensive and in-depth assessment for 




James is a doubly exceptional student. At a young age, he was seen as pro- | 
foundly gifted: he had learned to read and picked up knowledge easily. In j 
kindergarten and first grade, his teachers observed that he was fidgety and 
had poor peer relations, but his parents believed he just needed to be chal- j 
lenged more. By second grade, however, his teachers expressed real concerns j 
about him. He still didn’t know how to make friends and he was getting into j 
fights on the playground. Although he was reading Harry Potter books, 

James performed poorly on standardized tests and never completed his work, j 
The principal met with James’ parents, who reluctantly agreed to a full 
psycho-educational assessment that included IQ, achievement, and personali- 
ty/behavioral tests. The principal then held a meeting that included James’ 
classroom teacher, the school psychologist who had administered the tests, ! 
the gifted resource teacher, the special education resource teacher, and the j 
school social worker. All had been asked to spend some time with James 
before the meeting. j 

The assessment results showed James to be a highly gifted student who j 
already was reading on a middle-school level. He was also diagnosed with 
ADHD and symptoms suggestive of Asperger’s Syndrome, a mild form of 
autism. James was also found to have difficulties in the area of fine and gross J 
motor development. { 

It was suggested that James move up to a third-grade group of advanced 
readers and, because of his advanced math skills, he could benefit from an 
individualized math program. Not only did these steps have a positive acade- 
mic impact on James, but his peer relations improved with the older students, j 
Consequently, he moved permanently into the third-grade class. He also was 1 
assigned a counselor to work on his social relationships and self-esteem. 

James’ difficulties in writing were addressed by an occupational therapist 
who worked on his fine motor development. He is now being taught key- j 
boarding skills so that he will be able to use a computer for writing. j 

__ _____ J 



those students who appear to have 
special needs. The complex cognitive 
profiles of doubly exceptional students 
require professional assessment by a 
school psychologist or an outside diag- 
nostician in order to identify the 
underlying cognitive deficits that are at 
the heart of the child’s learning 
disability. 

Flexibility. Move away from rigid def- 
initions and eligibility scores for the 
school’s gifted program or special ser- 
vices. Some students may need both. 
Rather than thinking in terms of a 
“one-size-fits-all” approach, think 
about a range of services that are 
available to meet the needs of each 
student. 

Intervention strategies. An appropriate 
program for the doubly exceptional 
child requires high-level instruction in 
his or her area(s) of strength, remedia- 
tion in area(s) of weakness, grade-level 
instruction in some areas, and accom- 
modations to enhance success in all of 
these areas. At times, only minimal 
accommodations, such as untimed 
tests or oral exams, may be needed. 
Others, such as gifted dyslexic stu- 
dents, may need targeted remediation 
even though they may need to be 
grouped with other intellectually gifted 
students in order to be fully chal- 
lenged. Doubly exceptional students 
may also need counseling to address 
their social and emotional problems. 

In a world of limited resources, 
competing agendas, and budget cut- 
backs, why should a principal care 
about doubly exceptional children? 
Most are not behavior problems. Most 
are achieving at or close to grade level. 

The answer goes back to your mis- 
sion to give every child an equal 
opportunity to realize his or her full 
potential. More importantly, without 
recognition and intervention, the dou- 
bly exceptional child often is doomed 
to a daily struggle with frustration, 
confusion, misunderstanding, and fail- 
ure. In contrast, with recognition, 
understanding, and often minimal 
intervention, the gifted child with a 
learning disability has the potential to 
soar academically and develop into a 
happy and productive individual. □ 
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Gifted Education: A Talent Development Approach 

Jonathan A. Plucker 



G ifted education pro- 
grams are among the 
most controversial 
aspects of American 
education. But it is important to 
distinguish between gifted education 
and gifted programs. Gifted educa- 
tion supports schoolwide efforts to 
provide bright students with an 
intellectually challenging environ- 
ment that also enriches the general 
education program. Gifted pro- 
grams, which remove students 
from their regular classrooms dur- 
ing the school day, benefit primarily 
those who have exceptional acade- 
mic talents. But identifying those 
students, and how they can best be 
served, is highly problematic. 

Because of the predominance of 
traditional, lecture-driven approach- 
es to teaching and learning at most 
schools, only students suited to that 
form of instruction have' the 
opportunity to demonstrate talent. 
Schools that foster individual and 
diverse talents of students within 
the classroom are rare. 

To avoid the difficulty in identi- 
fying and instructing talented stu- 
dents, many experts recommend 
that schools take a “talent develop- 
ment” approach, applying tech- 
niques from gifted education for 
the benefit of all students. 

The following strategies have . 
been successfully used to promote 
the talent development approach: 

Establish a climate for talent 
development When I was the 
enrichment/gifted education spe- 
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cialist in a large elementary school, 
my most valuable asset was the 
support of my principal. For exam- 
ple, when my colleagues grumbled 
about my work with special educa- 
tion students, the principal sent 
messages to key faculty about the 
importance of providing every 
chdd with the opportunity to “be 
gifted.” I never heard any grum- 
bling again. Principals should set 
the tone for their schools by letting 
everyone know that they value tal- 
ent development and want every- 
one to look for talent in 
non-traditional places. 

Don't ignore the needs of high- 
ly gifted students . Ignoring the 
needs of exceptionally talented stu- 
dents is no less objectionable than 
ignoring the needs of other stu- 
dents. Even if a school is success- 
ful in developing the talents of a 
broad range of students, the social 
pressures and anti-intellectual cli- 
mate in many schools can have a 
negative impact on the social and 
emotional well-being of highly gift- 
ed students. Counselors should be 
aware of these unique problems 
and help talented students to deal 
with them. 

Seriously address creativity . 
The ability to solve problems cre- 
atively, both as individuals and in 
groups, is a valuable skill in the 
global economy. But when creativi- 
ty is addressed in our schools, it is 
usually introduced in the form of 
abstract or “touchy-feely” tech- 
niques that do not require applica- 
tion to real-world problems. 
Students should use their creativity 
to solve realistic problems, and to 
describe their solutions to teachers 
and other students. 

Provide varied means of 
instruction and assessment The 
easiest way to identify talented chil- 



dren is to provide opportunities for C 
all children to produce work in 
areas of interest to them, where 
they tend to apply high levels of 
talent. These situations can be cre- 
ated by encouraging the use of var- 
ied instructional and assessment 
strategies; allowing students to test 
out of materia] they already know 
before it is taught; and providing 
students with choices about prod- 
ucts, materials, and topics within 
the daily curriculum. Distance edu- 
cation can also facilitate talent 
development by allowing a student 
to participate in courses that are 
not offered in his or her own 
school. 

Give teachers flexibility. By 
providing teachers with flexible 
schedules, principals can create 
time for innovative instructional 
activities. For example, one school 
finishes its regular curriculum a 
couple weeks before the end of the 
school year. During this “found 
time,” students and teachers form 
interest-based groups that select 
and attempt to solve real-world 
problems, such as creating a city in 
space. □ 
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Web Resources 



Here are some resources to learn 
more about twice-exceptional children: 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
; Disabilities and Gifted Education is 
j accessible at http:/ / ericec.org/ fact/ 
dualexep.html. 

Read suggestions for teaching all gifted 
students in 'Teaching the Gifted 



Student,” by Kenneth Shore, in the 
March 2000 issue of Principal. Available 
online at www.naesp.org/ comm/ 
p0300a.htm. 

Read how one school serves twice- 
exceptional students in 'Mining 
Maryland’s Diamonds: One Districts 
Solution,” which appeared in the 
October 24th, 2001 issue of Education 



Week. You can find the story in 
Education Week s archives at 

www.edweek.com. 

Find additional research done on gifted 
children with disabilities by the Center 
for Talented Youth at 

www.jhu.edu/ gifted/ research/ 
biblio.html#Gifted. 
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School Leader’s Guide to Special Education 

by NAESP and Educational Research Service 

This guide, part of the Essentials for Principals series, provides critical and practical information 
that focuses on what it takes to maintain a comprehensive and effective system of support for 
students with special needs. It asks, "What do the laws really say?” and provides clear and con- 
cise answers. It provides checklists and sample forms, information on the IEP process and 
staffing issues, and a list of free Web-based resources. 
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$19.95 members/ $24.95 non-members 
Please add $4.50 for shipping and handling. 

Removing the Mask: Giftedness in Poverty 




by Paul D. Slocumb and Ruby K. Payne 



This book answers two critical questions: How do you identify gifted students from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds? Once they are identified, what kind of programs are needed to meet their needs? The 
authors explain why traditional gifted and talented programs, targeted at middle-class students, often 
fail to recognize the different home environments and experiences of students from poverty. They 
provide dozens of practical suggestions for “finding and serving the best and brightest from the cul- 
ture of poverty.” 

Item # RMGP-SS0502 

$25.00 members/ $30.95 non-members 
Please add $4.50 for shipping and handling. 
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